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The great suffering brought to farm workers by the floods and freezes which 
delayed and destroyed crops in the southeast and Mississippi areas was the 
opening story of last year's annual report. Particularly hard hit were some 
10,000 stranded migrant workers in Florida. Only this fall, October 30, 1958, 
has Sylvia Porter's column in the New York Post told the rest: 


"On the basis of those 11 nights [of the freeze] the Florida citrus indus- 
try is riding the greatest boom year in its entire history... Today, 
Florida's growers are being offered $2.25 to $2.75 a box on-tree for their 
early and mid-season orange crops. At this time a year ago, they were being 
offered $1.00 a box on-tree...., 


"To those of us who live in cities far removed from the citrus groves, the 
freeze of last winter has meant two things: sharply higher prices for fresh 
fruits and frozen juices and lower quality of fruit." 


For the growers, it has meant quadrupled profits. For the workers, it was 
another year of hardship and below subsistence income. 


Again in early 1959 - - 


Cotton crop failures and ploughed-under cotton* in Arizona had thrown people 
out of work, and 300 of them headed north to Nevada on the rumor of work there. 
They found the harvest late, and other workers ahead of them, also waiting. 
An Associated Press story on February 26 reported, 


"For days they had barely enough food to keep alive. They camped - men, 
women and children - in the open, along ditch banks, without protection 
from winter rains and freezing night temperatures. They took their drink- 
ing water from irrigation ditches used by cattle. Many children were sick. 
And they had no work, 


"The only thing these people have to bargain with is their hunger," said 
Father Crowley, a Roman Catholic priest who brought relief collected locally. 


The Life of Migrants 


Housing. Migrant workers themselves consider bad housing and the inability 
to maintain sanitary conditions their most serious health menace, according to 
a twenty-one state survey made by the Home Missions Division of the National 
Couneil of Churches. Bad housing, flies, mosquitos, lack of screening, dirty 
beds and mattresses, unsanitary toilets and a lack of hot water and bathing 
facilities were among the evils most often named. One report told of a camp 
without water or toilets. 


Health. Migrants need the same health services other people need, a bul- 
letin of the Committee on Rural Health of the American Academy of General 
Practice has pointed out. But few migrants are immunized against common com- 
municable diseases. Diarrheal disease, tuberculosis, and venereal disease 
are among conditions commonly reported. 


Migrant health and injuries problems, made more serious by the conditions under 
which migrants live, have further complications. The very low income of the mi- 
grants is seldom capable of meeting the charge of medical care, and local welfare 
facilities are often not available to them because of residence restrictions. 


A start has been made, at least in the distribution of information, by the 
United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, in its area guuides 
to Health Services in Major Migrant Work Areas. 


Transportation. This is one area in which the federal government has at- 
tempted remedial action through the Interstate Commerce Commission. As with 


* Made mandatory because of a pink ball worm infestation 
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most matters relating to migrants, however, enforcement continues to be as 
great a problem as initial regulation. Again in 1958, a terrible tragedy un- 
derlined the unprotected position of migrants. Twelve Mexican Nationals died 
and 19 were seriously injured when fire from a spilled gasoline can blazed 
through the "ramshackle old flatbed truck that had been’ converted into a bus." 
The truck was enclosed by wooden sides and roofed with metal. Its only exits 
were two narrow openings at the rear, between rows of wooden benches, and each 
exit was barred by a chain fastened across it, so that the men were trapped. 


An Oregon report on migratory labor was ironic about transportation of child 
workers. "The Interim Committee believes," it States, "that school children 
picking berries are entitled to the same safety protection as the berries re- 
ceive when transported to market in a common carrier." 


The situation is still one in which electric "blankets" protect crops while 
growers object to providing any blankets for men; cherries are better guarded 
in transit than children; and the United States takes a census of migratory 
birds but not of migratory workers. 


The American Farm 


Over-all trends in agriculture remained constant in 1958: Increase in ‘the size 
of farms and decrease in the number of individual family farms continued. The 
number of people working on farms averaged 7,525,000 in 1958, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. Farm operators and unpaid members of their families 
comprised 5,570,000 of the monthly average -- 112,000 fewer than in 1957 and 
2,027,000 fewer than in 1950. The hired working force approximated 1,955,000. 


The spread of vertical integration, already affecting suger beets, broilers, 
turkeys, vegetables, and some fruits, threatened to reduce still more family 
farmers from independent decision-makers to cogs in the wheel of big business. 
Vertical integration is the coordination and planning of the farmer's operation 
involving what, when, and how much to grow, where to get his fertilizer and 
feed and who shall process and purchase his finished product. A packing house 
or a large chain store may control the whole operation. 


Mechanization continues without adequate planning for the surplus labor driven 
from the farms or for the estimated million people who now make their living 
by farming but will have to find another place in the economy within the next 
15 years. . Production will continue to rise, as it did this year 11 per cent 
above the previous record highs of 1948 and 1957. 


The Budget 


The President's budget, presented in January, 1959, estimated expenditures for 
agriculture programs in the fiscal year 1960 at six billion dollars; this is 
$779 million less than the estimate for the current year but $1.6 billion more 
than was actually spent in fiscal 1958. The main decrease results from termin- 
ation of the acreage-reserve portion of the soil-bank program at the end of 
the 1958 crop year. Expenditures for price supports and other programs to 
stabilize farm prices and farm income will comprise about 75 per cent of the 
six billion total. For this fiscal year, it is estimated that the total cash 
wage of farm workers will be less than half the cost of price supports. 


Contract Tabor 


It was assumed that, because of domestic unemployment and consequent increase 
in the supply of domestic workers, the importation of foreign workers would 
drop substantially in 1958. However, the reduction in number of foreign work- 
ers admitted, according to the Department of Labor, was only one per cent; and 
the figures on admission do not account for additional foreign workers admit- 
ted in previous years who are still here. The 1958 figures from the Labor 
Department's Bureau of Employment Security are: 


Admitted from Mexico 432,857 
Admitted from British West Indies 7,441 
Admitted from Canada 6,900 
Admitted from Japan 315 


Total foreign workers admitted in 1958 447,513 


Illustrations of the discrepancy between those admitted and those working in- 
clude: the B.W.I. program in which importations (excluding Bahamians) were 
§204 and yet the peak employment month showed 8,390; the Filipino program, 
which does not appear at all, but for which varying figures of 25, 27, and 33 
are given for those still here; the Japanese program, in which about 1,000 pre 
viously admitted are still here. The Immigration Service lists elso 95 from 
the French West Indies and 166 Basque sheep herders. 


Puerto Rican workers, as citizens, are in a separate category. The 13,067 farm 
workers who came from Puerto Rico in 1958 represented a slight drop from 1957 
and a 12 per cent drop from the all-time high of 14,876 in 1956. This was at- 
tributed to greater availability of domestic labor because of the recession. 
Despite recession conditions, a survey of prevailing wages resulted in a wage 
increase for Puerto Rican workers this year. Puerto Rican contract workers 
receive wage-and-hour guarantees, accident and illness insurance, and their 
housing and working conditions are subject to inspection. 


Foreign Workers and Domestic Wages 


Only a few examples can be given of many actual instances of the depressing 
effect of the use of foreign workers on American wages. Between August 1 
and August 5, 1958, peach growers in Sutter County, California, had been pay- 
ing 15 to 18 cents a box for picking. A labor shortage was certified and 933 
Mexican Nationals were sent for; 700 arrived on August 7. On August 6, the 
chief of the State Farm Placement Service certified a base wage of 12 cents a 
box for the area. Similarly, over a ten-year period, wages of tomato pickers 
in the San Joaquin Valley have dropped 40 per cent at the same time that the 
proportion of Mexican Nationals used to pick them has risen to 90 per cent. 
In the Imperial Valley, hourly rates for farm labor were 70 cents in 1951 and 
they were still 70 cents in 1958. There is not always a wage cut; but there 
is usually a wage freeze. 


In addition, Nationals are increasingly doing work one step removed from agri- 
culture, sometimes replacing union labor with non-union labor, wages, and con- 
ditions. Operations are moved into the field, as in lettuce, when the union- 
orgenized packing shed was abolished and the packing is now done in the field 
by Nationals, 


United States Nationals 


The wonder is that, under these conditions, there still are domestic farm 
workers. But there are, and the latest figures released by the Department of 
Agriculture give $892.00 as the average annual income for the hired farm worker 
for the full year 1957. Average farm wage rates, which had increased steadily, 
if slowly, since 1947, were stabilized at $5.90 a day for 1956 and 1957. Fewer 
farm working days and fewer days of non-farm work contributed to a decrease in 
total income. When the 1958 totals are completed, they will show for the first 
time since 1950 a rise in the total number of hired farm workers and an increase 
in time worked, but not much variation in wage rates. A long-range trend ap- 
pears to be an increasing proportion of women and youth in the total number of 
seasonal workers. 


Child Tabor and Low Wages 


Part of the intensive survey of migratory labor recently made in Oregon re- 
veals one reason for the continuance of child labor in commercial agriculture. 
The Bureau of Labor found these results of average median earnings for the 
previous (sample, not average) week: 


Head of family $32.36 
Wife and children 48.00 


Total $80.36 


Neither of these figures alone would have supported the family, especially 
since it typically finds work for less than half the year. No wonder the 
report further tells of an area in which everyone from age 7 up works, and 
that the story can be multiplied across the country. 


Last year, 227,000 children between 10 and 13 were legally employed on farms 
as hired labor; that is, not working for their parents. Federal legislation 
protects children only during school hours. Twenty states set no minimum age 
for working children and other state laws vary; one protects children under 10, 
three protect children under 12, and so on, 


National Agricultural Workers Union 


The continued importation of foreign contract workers for farm work, lack of 
sufficient funds for organizing work, and continued exemption of farm workers 
from the legal protections given to industrial workers, have made the role of 
the NAWU more difficult than ever. Even the intermittent support sometimes 
given by a few of the more sympathetic unions was sharply curtailed, With its 
main support coming from its underpaid members and from its monthly grant from 
NSF, the farm labor union carried on what was essentially a holding operation. 
In California, the union's able secretary-treasurer, Ernesto Galarza, gave 
yeoman service to the rest of organized labor in helping to defeat the 

state's so-called "right to work" bill. 


Perhaps the most significant and hopeful project of the union was initiated 
by its undaunted president, H.L.Mitchell, to supply to Pennsylvania growers 

a group of experienced farm-worker members of the union from Arkansas. These 
workers differed from the usual migrant crew in that their leader was a union 
representative and they had a contract with the growers providing for a minimum 
wage of not less than 75 cents an hour and a guarantee of regular work for 160 
hours in each four-week period.* 


This project proved highly satisfactory to the growers who were assured of a 

trained and stable work crew, while the workers were assured of a base pay and 
regular work. An experienced union officer, George Stith, worked along with 

the others in the fields and spent his off-hours travelling from farm to farm 
adjusting grievances of the workers. 


The NAWU hopes to extend these arrangements for using union crews under con- 
tract in New York and New Jersey and eventually in other states. Such a system 
would go far to eliminate the worst hazards of migrant labor. It would also 
help to raise and stabilize the meagre incomes of the under-employed in some 
rural areas of the south. 


As the year ended, there were strong indications that the top leadership of 
the AFL-CIO was prepared to give its backing to a drive to organize farm 
workers: on the large corporate farms. 


State Action 


The beginning of state legislation, with Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey 
in the lead, should bring improvement in migrant living conditions; put it is 
still only a beginning. The number of state migrant committees continues to 
grow until it has now reached twenty. The Council of State Governments has 
made helpful suggestions, and a Committee of Officials on Migratory Labor of 
the Atlantic Seaboard States has made a whole series of recommendations for 
action in the fields of housing and transportation, health and welfare, licens- 
ing of crew leaders, elimination of residence requirements, barring child labor 
in agriculture, establishing minimum wages for farm labor, and developing gov- 
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* Pennsylvania has been able to do without any imported workers this year, 

thenics to the resourceful leadership of the state's Secretary of Labor 

and Industry, William L. Batt, Jr. 
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ernors' committees and state bureaus of migratory labor. 


By far the most encouraging action for improvement of migrant conditions has 
come in the Pacific Northwest where government officials in the employment 
service have firmly applied the Department of Labor regulations which give pre- 
ference to domestic farm workers over Mexican Nationals and provide for decent 
wages and working conditions. At first there was protest from growers who had 
grown to rely on imported braceros. But refusal by the Washington State Em- 
ployment Service to supply Mexican Nationals when domestic workers were avail- 
able and a corollary insistence that at least $1.00 an hour be paid has resulted 
in a state record for 1958 of no importation of foreign nationals and a common 
hourly rate of $1.25 for farm labor. What is more, the grower has a stable 
and dependable labor supply, and the worker has steadier work and increased 
income. This contrasts sharply with California and Texas, where local farm 
workers migrate out for jobs while the employment services certify labor 
shortages and bring in tens of thousands of low-priced Mexican Nationals. 


National Advisory Committee on Farm Tabor 


National Sharecroppers Fund has played its part in both the development and the 
organization of this rising public concern for farm labor. Out of the success- 
ful conference sponsored by NSF in the fall of 1957 on "Migratory Labor and Low- 
Income Farmers" has come the National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor, This is 
an independent committee of distinguished Americans with Frank P. Graham and 
A, Philip Randolph serving as co-chairmen. Public hearings held in Washing- 
ton on February 5 and 6, 1959, by the committee, heard witnesses from all 
over the country on various aspects of the farm labor problem, and heard Sec- 
retary of Labor Mitchell declare himself forcefully in favor of minimum-wage 
legislation, unemployment insurance, further safeguards for children, and na- 
tional registration of crew leaders. There is much evidence that this new com- 
mittee will give strong impetus to the growing sentiment for bringing to under- 
paid farm families the rights and conditions enjoyed by most other Americans. 


National Sharecroppers Fund 


The Fund is proud to have shared in this undertaking as it has been proud of 
its share in sponsoring the Migrant Children's Fund and its educational. pion- 
eering, and its support for the National Council on Agricultural Life and Labor. 
NCALL is a clearing house in which nearly forty organizations cooperate in ex- 
change of information and planning for the needs of farm workers and the small 
family farmer. Located in Washington, it fulfills an important role in keeping 
in touch with legislative and other governmental developments on behalf of its 
member organizations. 


Legislation. NSF tries to keep abreast of a11 important developments in the 
agricultural field, including current legislation. During the past year it 
has testified for preserving the law to protect family-sized farms by providing 
thet no one ownership should get more than enough water to irrigate 160 acres 
from any government irrigation program, and against proposals to make permanent 
Public Law 78 under which the importation of Mexican Nationals is authorized. 
The latter was enacted in war labor-shortage years, yet today four times as many 
contract workers are imported as in 1943. The result has been a steady deteri- 
oration of the wages and conditions of domestic farm workers. Its immediate 
concerns now will be the measures it expects will be introduced into Congress, 
minimum wage and crew leader registration. 


The Future: In view of aroused public concern as evinced by the open hearings 
in Washington, proposals for including farm workers under social legislation 
which now covers industrial workers, and possibilities of a real drive to 
organize farm workers by the AFL-CIO, NSF looks forward to an exciting year 
of increasing activity and positive achievement. The work of many years past 
may come to fruition if extra efforts are made in the immediate future to 
give public support. to administrative, legislative and labor action on behalf 
of the nation's farm workers and their families. 
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